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Many Men in the Armed Forces Have Had Their 
First Taste of Personnel Work There. They 
Think of Continuing in the Work After Dis- 
charge. Here an Attempt Is Made to Tell Them 
How. 


Getting znto 
Personnel Work 


Compiled by Tue Eprror 


The Editor is constantly receiving inquiries from men in the armed forces asking how they 


may get jobs in personnel work in industry after their discharge, and what institutions they. 
might best go to for courses in the subject. 


We open with an unofficial statement from a prominent personnel man in the War Depart- 
ment. Then follows some material from the United States Armed Forces Institute, and finally 
from the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. 


Unofficial War Dept. Comment 


s To information about jobs in business, industry, education or government for men 
A who have had a taste of personnel management in the army or in war agencies, 
my guess would be that no single government agency in Washington has all 
the information needed to reply informingly to all inquiries. There are as you know 
the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the United States Civil Service Commission and the Office of Education. 
Professional psychologists wanting information about job opportunities may turn. 
also to the Office of Psychological Personnel in the National Research Council. 


Some Colleges Listed 


_— opportunities for training in one phase or another of personnel management, 
I confess to continuing prejudice in favor of the University of Minnesota and 
the Ohio State University. For women the revived program at Radcliffe looks good. 
Jay L. Otis is doing a swell job of industrial psychology in Cleveland with head- 
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quarters at Cleveland College. Purdue University is stepping out briskly as you 
know. Keep an eye on Wayne University at Detroit, where Roger M. Bellows has 
gone to organize an institute of business research in collaboration with several promi- 
nent industries. Douglas Brown in the graduate college at Princeton University 
continues to push inquiries in the field of industrial relations, construing that field 
broadly. . 

Universities of Harvard, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Penn. State, Michigan, 
Chicago, Northwestern, Washington University at St. Louis, University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle, and the several institutions in California are among those which 
will offer advanced instruction, but I don’t know enough about details to have any 
judgment as to which places will be the strongest in what lines. 
























Special Warning 


I HAVE a few strong hunches. One of them is that a lot of army officers not only in 
this field of personnel management but in many other fields of specialization are 
slated for a solemn period of disillusionment. Some of them have performed exceed-_ 
ingly well in the Army or Navy but know so little about industry that employers 
could scarcely afford to pay them more than $1800 to start, which is about one-fourth 
of the salary they expect to be offered. 


United States Armed Forces Institute Courses Available to Enlisted Men 
Related to Personnel Work 


— level correspondence courses offered by United States Army Forces Insti- 
tute, Madison 3, Wisconsin: 

C526 Elements of Economics I 

C527 Elements of Economics II 

C569 Statistical Methods in Education 

C646 Social Problems 

C651 Municipal Personnel Administration 

C545 Personnel Management 

C547 Labor Problems 

C548 Introduction to Statistical Method 
Self-study textbooks available through USAFI 

EM783 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 

EM295 Labor Problems in American Industry 

EM763 Economics, Principles and Problems 

EMg4go0 Industrial Psychology 

EMg17_ Educational Psychology 

EMg39 Measurement and Evaluation in the Secondary School 

Arranfements can be made through USAFI to secure correspondence courses 

from cooperating universities at half-price. 


nd 
yd. 
d- 
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e ‘‘USAFI Catalog’’ and ‘‘Information Bulletin’’ and an Information-Edu- 
cation officer should be consulted. 


High School and College Credit, USAFI 


-A. USAFI Form 47 (Revised Sep. 1944) (Application for Educational 
Achievement) 

Members of the Armed Forces on active duty interested in seeking 

credit at civilian schools for basic or recruit training, for courses com- 

.. pleted at service schools, or for other educational experience while in 
:.. the service, should secure and fill out completely USAFI Form 47 (Ap- 

. plication for Credit for Educational Achievement). This application 

may be obtained from the Information-Education Officer, the Educa- 
tional Services Officer, the Marine Corps Special Services Officer, or 
by writing to the Institute. 
USAFI Form 47 must be sent direct to the civilian school. The Insti- 
tute does not grant or recommend credit for in-service training and 
experiences. - Granting of credit is a function of the civilian educational 

. institution. 

. Veterans of World War II no longer on active duty may apply for 
“school or college credit by writing direct to the school or college of 
"their choice, and by inclosing with their letter a certified copy of WD 

AGO Form too, (Separation Qualification Record); or Notice of Separa- 
tion from the U. S. Naval Service, NavPers 553; or Notice of Separation 
from the U. S. Naval Service—Coast Guard, 553; or U. S. M. C. Report 
of Separation, NAVMC 78-PD, or by requesting a transcript of in- 
service training from the Special Services Branch, Headquarters U. S. M. 
C., Washington 25, D.C. In the case of naval commissioned or war- 
rant officers, the Officer’s Qualification Record Jacket (NavPers 305), a 
certified copy thereof, or a statement from the Bureau of Naval Person- 


nel covering the data desired should be submitted to the school, college, 
or employer. 


B. USAFI Examinations 


If you use USAFI Form 47 you may be asked to take the USAFI 
General Educational Development Examinations or one or more of the 
USAFI Subject Examinations. General Educational Development Ex- 
aminations, on both the high school and college level, are designed to 
show your general level of educational achievement. Subject examina- 
tions measure your ability in a given subject or subject field. 

You may not wish to apply for high school or college credit, but you 
may wish to take the General Educational Development and Subject 
Examinations for your own information. If so, make application to 


the Institute on USAFI Form 68, (Application for Institute Test or 
Examination). 


i 
| 
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National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel 


. ve ? ee . ’ . . . . e 
I AM' writing to'describe to you the cooperative arrangement now in effect between 
the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel and the armed services. 
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This arrangement is designed to assist professionally qualified dischargees in lo- 
cating suitable employment in civilian life as rapidly as possible. A supply of post- 
card forms, a copy of which I have enclosed, has been made available at the separation 
centers, hospitals and other discharge points of both the Army and the Navy. Each 
professionally qualified person being processed for separation who indicates that he 
wants assistance in locating employment is given’one of these cards with the sugges- 
tion that he complete it immediately and mail it. 









Use of Qualification Card 


HEN the Roster receives one of these cards, it is first checked against our regis- 
W ration files to determine whether or not the applicant is already registered. 
If he is, his registration papers are pulled and a summary of his training and experi- 
ence immediately prepared. Ifthe applicant is not registered with the Roster, appro- 
priate documents are sent him and upon completion, the summary of his training and 
experience is prepared. 

The Roster now has on hand a large volume of orders for technical personnel 
from industrial employers, colleges and universities, and non-profit research labora- 
tories throughout the country. Additional orders of this kind are being received 
daily. 

Summary Sent to Employees 


or each applicant, a copy of the summary mentioned above is submitted to three 
FE. four employers seeking personnel with his qualifications. If the employer, 
after examination of these summaries, is interested in any of the applicants referred to 
him, he may then proceed to get in touch with the applicants directly. All negotia- 
tions from that point on are carried on between the employer and the applicant. The 
Roster only asks that a report be furnished of the outcome of the negotiations. 

I might add that this service is available generally to professional and scientific 
personnel in addition to veterans. However, special attention is given veterans’ 
applications. 

An increasing number of these postcards is beginning to arrive in our office and 
the procedure based on our experience to date seems to be working quite satisfac- 
torily. We hope in the very near future to launch a publicity program on these 
procedures so that their existence will become more generally known to employers - 
and to professional personnel. 









Copy of Card Used 


Filled in cards or application for cards should be sent to National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel, War Manpower Commission, Washington, 
25, D.C. 


1. Designate professional field (from list below) 


> 


2. Are you registered with the national roster? 





| 
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PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC FIELDs 


ACCOUNTING 
ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Management and Industrial Engineering 
Personnel Administration 


AGRICULTURAL AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Animal Sciences 

Anatomy 

Bacteriology, Immunology and Pathology 
Biology (inc. Zoology and Entomology ) 
Forestry and Range Management 

Genetics 

Nutrition 

Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics 
Plant Pathology, Horticulture, Agronomy 
Physiology 


ARCHITECTURE AND PLANNING 


Cine. Landscape Architecture) 


ForEIGN LANGUAGES 
SocraL SCIENCES 


Actuarial Science 
Anthropology 
Economics 
Geography 
History 

Political Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 

Speech Pathology 


Statistics 


PuysicaL SCIENCES 
Chemistry 
Geology 
Geophysics 
Mathematics 
Meteorology 
Physics and Astronomy 

ENGINEERING SCIENCES 
Aeronautical Engineering 
Agricultural Engineering 
Architectural Engineering 
Automotive Engineering 
Ceramics and Ceramic Technology 
Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering (incl. Illumination) 
Heating, Ventilating, and Air Conditioning 
Marine Engineering and Naval Architecture 
Mechanical Engineering 
Metallurgy and Metallurgical Engineering 
Mineral Technology 
Mining Engineering 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Engineering 
Radio Engineering 
Refrigeration Engineering 
Safety Engineering 
Transportation and Traffic Engineering 





The Story Below Is of Intrinsic Interest. It also 
Provides Pointers on Problems of Personnel Con- 
trol in a Wide Variety of Companies with Widely 
Scattered Small Units. 


Personnel Consol mn 
AAF Weather Service 


By CoLoNEL THEODORE R. GILLENWATERS 


AAF Weather Service 
Asheville, N. C. 


agement or that intensified, hard-to-define form of management called ‘‘com- 

mand’’ which a military organization must have. One of the topmen on any 
commanding officer’s staff is his personnel officer—in Army parlance his G-1. A 
personnel officer not only must keep detailed, readily accessible records of the men of 
a command but he must anticipate personnel needs and plan in advance to meet them. 
His ultimate objective, like that of the personnel director of a civil enterprise, must 
be the effective, economical and complete utilization of man power. Though some- 
what less spectacular than bomber strikes and amphibious landings, personnel con- 
trol was hardly less important in bringing defeat to Germany and Japan. 


Pierce control is one of the top functions of management, be it business man- 


Specialized Technical Work 


iN OUTSTANDING example of personnel control in the Army is furnished by the 
AAF Weather Service which grew from about 600 men in 1940 to nearly 20,000 
men in 1945 Operating a globe-girdling service of great technical competence. Per- 
sonnel control in Weather has included some unique considerations and practices ~ 
which stemmed from the specialized, technical nature of the weather business. It 
also has included the general principles upon which all such control is based. What 
the Weather Service did in the way of adapting business practices to a military situa- 
tion and in improvising practices of its own based on the best business experience 
placed it in the forefront of the Army. It was my privilege to play a part in develop- 
ment of personnel control in the Service, and it is my belief that our use of both 
standard and novel practices should be told. 
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The instruments of personnel control in the Weather Service ranged from that 
old Army standby, the morning report, day-to-day basis of all Army personnel statis- 
tics, through certain general AAF practices to several special Weather practices in- 
cluding a manpower “‘yardstick’’ developed early in 1945 to solve a trying and 
multiform problem. In fact, as we move into the post-war world our personnel 
control system may come to be based on the yardstick because it provides flexible 
criteria by which personnel can be procured, relieved, assigned and evaluated. 


Every Pilot Given a Forecast 


O UNDERSTAND the personnel problem of the Weather Service it is necessary to 
pet serne the nature and scope of the work the Service performed from Pearl 
Harbor to V-J day—and beyond. The development of aviation and the growth of 
mechanization in ground warfare intensified to a degree unknown before 1939 the 
need for current and forecasted weather information in all military planning. The 
bulk of our effort was directed toward increasing the efficiency of air combat, but our 
general mission was to furnish weather information and advice to the Ground and 
Service Forces as well as the Air Forces. 

No military plane goes into the air in war or peace until the pilot has been given 
a forecast covering the route and duration of his flight. The exact time and place of 
any landing—be it on the coast of Normandy or the coast of Honshu—was deter- 
mined in a substantial part by climatological information and weather forecasts. 
Think of these facts in relation to the innumerable and complex air and ground 
operations of a military campaign and the role of a military weather service will be 
clear. Our motto, Coelum ad proelium elige—choose the weather for action—is par- 
ticularly apt. Moreover, accurate meteorological information had as many applica- 
tions throughout the war to logistics as to outright combat. 


World Divided into Weather Regions 


HE Organization and operation of the Weather Service was dictated by the nature 
Ta the air masses moving across the surface of the earth and by the uses to which 
current and forecasted air mass information was put. Current weather could be 
analyzed and future weather anticipated in an area only if hundreds of simultaneous 
observations covering a continent or an ocean were gathered together quickly and 
accurately. Observations at stations far from any landing field might govern route 
forecasts for vital air transport runs or bomber strikes from bases hundreds of miles 


away. 

Accordingly every available area in the world was dotted with weather stations, 
many of them only observing posts through or near which no air traffic passed. In 
addition, weather reporting ships far at sea radioed vital weather information and 
especially equipped aircraft were flown on weather reconnaissance missions ovef 
water areas and over enemy territory. These meteorological and operational com- 
pulsions helped both to define and to complicate our personnel problem. 
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The world was divided into weather regions each under a regional control 
officer. Within each region was a field administrative unit to which the men who 
operate weather stations were assigned. All weather regions in North and South 
America were assigned in turn directly to our headquarters in Asheville, North 
Carolina. And those regions in theaters of operations overseas always were subject 
to certain technical controls directed from Asheville. From a personnel man’s view- 
point, Asheville was the world headquarters. We were specifically charged with 
providing personnel trained and equipped for combat to theater commanders. We 
not only had to keep a sensitive finger on the personnel problem in our domestic 
weather regions at all times but7we constantly had to anticipate demands from over- 
seas. In point of fact, our basic organization was somewhat similar to what it had 
been before the war and it will continue on a smaller scale. The meteorological 
compulsions remain. Air masses do not distinguish between war and peace. 


Character of Men Stumbling Block 


PERATIONAL and geographical problems to one side, perhaps the greatest stum- 
O bling block to efficient personnel control in the Weather Service was the char- 
acter of weathermen themselves. I say this in no disrespect, for I believe that most 
of them would agree with me, however wryly. Weathermen are technical experts. 
Many of them are scientists. Technical experts and scientists sometimes do not differ 
much in temperament from artists—and rightly so. Weather forecasters in particu- 
lar must be men of imagination as well as men of unusual intellectual capacity and 
judgment. They are uninterested in the maintenance of management records whose 
application to the business of forecasting clouds and precipitation is not immediately 
apparent. Their apathy for such things is congenital. 

AAF weathermen fall into three occupational categories: forecasters, observers 
and technicians. Forecasters may be officers, warrant officers or enlisted men. The 
ofhicer forecaster can be generalized as a college graduate who specialized with distinc- 
tion in mathematics and physics and has completed a rigorous cadet course in meteor- 
ology comparable to a year of university graduate work. The enlisted forecaster can 
be generalized as having completed two years of college and a course in meteorology, 
identical in its practical aspects with that completed by weather officers. (Since 
most enlisted forecasters are men of exceptional ability, it is not surprising that many 


of them became weather officers themselves via officer candidate school.) The- 


weather observer can be generalized as a high school graduate who has completed an 
intensive course in weather observing and codes. Technicians, experts in meteoro- 
logical and electronic equipment maintenance, possess qualifications midway between 
those of enlisted forecasters and observers. Men of this timber are, as often as not, 
inclined to excessive individualism. 


Temperament and Administrative Inexperience 


ee combined with administrative inexperience among our predomi- 
nantly youthful officers created some difficult problems. However, if our men 
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had been more phlegmatic the Weather Service would have suffered though our per- 
sonnel management problem might have been simpler. It was a source of pride to 
those of us in executive positions that we were able to institute a system of personnel 
control in a technical service which worked smoothly and was in the vanguard of 
Army practice. 

The tremendous war-time expansion of the Weather Service was a personnel 
man's headache from the beginning—probably more of a one than the expansion 
problem of any other Army organization because of the mental level required of the 
men who were to observe and forecast the weather around the world. Training in 
meteorology would have been wasted on men not mentally qualified to absorb it and 
absorb it rapidly. Consequently, from Pearl Harbor until the middle of 1944, out 
personnel men were far too concerned with the procurement of carefully screened man- 
power to afford much interest in the refinements of personnel control. Our first 
problem was hiring, not management. Studies of manpower utilization based on an 
eight-hour day were academic when men were working twelve hours or more with 
no prospect of relief, whatever the studies might reveal. 


Training Program 

ORTUNATELY we had begun to expand during the growing tension of 1940. At 
eee time not only was there an increase in training in our enlisted categories but 
we established a program of training exceptional young engineering and scientific 
graduates as cadets in meteorology to be weather officers. Until then all but one or 
two of our officers had been regular Army pilots who had been trained in meteorology 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology and California Institute of Technology. 
In the fall of 1940, we sent nearly 150 cadets to MIT, CIT, the University of Chicago, 
the University of California at Los Angeles and New York University for a nine- 
month course. And we continued to send cadets to those five universities in increas- 
ing amounts until the middle of 1944 although the course itself was later reduced to 
33 weeks. Late in 1942 our quotas exceeded the capacity of the five universities and 
we induced the AAF Technical Training Command to establish a Weather Training 
Center at Grand Rapids, Michigan, for cadets—and for enlisted men as well who 
previously had received their training at Chanute Field, Illinois. The Grand Rapids 
Installation was in existence for nearly a year. 

Meanwhile, in the fall of 1942 the problem of finding suitable men for the cadet 
course became almost impossible of solution. We actually had about 450 weather 
officers in the field and about 800 cadets in training when Headquarters Army Ait 
Forces decided that we would require some 5,000 weather officers by early 1944 and 
possibly an additional 5,000 by the beginning of 1945. This decision was something 
of a bombshell. There were not 10,000 qualified men or even 5,000 available. But 
we solved the problem. 

10,000 Trained 

Fricers of the Weather Service—and I am more than proud to say that I was Chief 

O of the Personnel Division at that time—together with the members of a body 
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called the University Meteorological Committee which represented the institutions 
which had been training cadets translated a scheme suggested by President Gordon 
Chalmers of Kenyon College into a plan and then into a working program. We de- 
cided to select young men of demonstrable intelligence and by intensive schooling 
provide them with the proper educational background to qualify as aviation cadets in 
meteorology. We set up two pre-meteorology courses to feed them into the cadet 
course. One was designed to provide for men who could be prepared for the ad- 
vanced course by six months of intensive preparation. The second was designed to 
provide for men who could be prepared for the advanced course by twelve months of 
intensive preparation. 

By the winter of 1943 we had the plan in operation so geared that beginning the 
following October we could produce 1,500 new weather officers every three months. 
We did not train the entire 10,000 and as it turned out some of those we did train 
proved to be temporarily surplus. (But I do not think we should be too strongly 
censured for over-estimating in the dark days of 1942; there were good reasons for our 
over-estimate which later disappeared.) It was not until we had procured and 
trained these thousands of officers—and the thousands of enlisted men whom we were 
training at the same time as forecasters and observers—that we could think more 
than superficially of personnel control. But we came a long way after the middle of 


1944. The coming of peace naturally means shrinkage but our control methods 
persist. 


Personnel Control—Early Stage 


ERSONNEL control in the Weather Service commenced with the weather regions. 
Prana. as must all such control, it commenced with a column of unexciting figures. 
Each field administrative unit made up, as do Army units around the world, what is 
called a ‘‘morning report’’ covering the weather stations scattered across its control 
region. For the benefit of those unschooled in Army practices let me say that a morn- 
ing report is a daily statistical history of an administrative unit: So many men 
assigned, so many attached, so many on detached service or temporary duty, so many 
on leave or furlough, so many sick or AWOL and so on, plus any editorial comment 
that may seem appropriate. 

These morning reports—there were seven for the continental U. $.—were con- 
solidated by our Personnel Division in Asheville into a master morning report for the 
command, copies of which were forwarded to the War Department. The morning 
teport system made it possible to keep records practically up to the minute for a serv- 
ice with units scattered across the land, and it was the basis of all personnel statistics. 
But the morning report system did not provide a control, it only provided a basic 
tunning record upon which controls could be based. In such a headquarters as ours 
which had to plan and operate an intercontinental service of its own as well as meet 
demands from other commands overseas we needed more elaborate means of keeping 
track of personnel, of assigning personnel and of planning future personnel needs. 
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To a degree a means was provided by use of AAF Form 127, which was made up 
as of the end of each calendar month. Form 127 was an elaborate statistical sum- 
mary of the manpower of the Weather Service. It showed the number of assigned 
men by rank and by military occupational specialty. It showed how many of them 
were available for duty, how many had been detached to other commands for special 
advanced training, or to perform special functions for which their weather training 
was a prerequisite. 





The routine by which a master command form 127 was prepared was similar to 
that by which the morning report was made. The form 127 provided a special check 
of our actual strength against our strength as authorized by Headquarters, AAF. It 
controlled our personnel relationship with the rest of the AAF which was a very 
necessary function, but it actually did little for us. 


To Meet Short Notice Demands 


ROM the above it should be no surprise that the Weather Service began to devise 
Fecnecks of its own beyond what was required by the War Department and Head- 
quarters Army Air Forces in order not only to keep close track of its men but—more 
to the point—to know how personnel distribution could best be achieved, especially 
the filling of short notice demands from overseas. We had to be able to make 
decisions rapidly and accurately which meant that we required statistics arranged by 
more immediately useful breakdowns than were afforded by either the morning report 
or the form 127. 

If a call came for fifty weather officers, twenty enlisted forecasters and ninety 
weather observers for China, we had to provide them from our own operating com- 
plement. We could not pull twenty of those weather officers from the Fourth 
Weather Region in the southeastern U. S. if the Fourth already was fifteen officers 
under strength, for the Fourth had to continue to provide crack service from the 
South Atlantic Coast to the Mississippi. 


Different Classifications by World Regions 


Ee cope with these frequent demands the more easily the Personnel Division, using 
the unit morning reports for a basis, made up what it called Personnel Status Re- 
ports on a simple form of its own invention twice each month. These Personnel 
Status Reports were made up separately for officers (all but a handful of whom were 
rated forecasters), warrant officers, enlisted forecasters, weather observers, radiosonde 
operators and weather equipment technicians, and for miscellaneous non-technical 
enlisted men. The number of men authorized in each category was listed for cach 
weather region. And then the number of men assigned was listed. 

The number of men assigned frequently exceeded the number authorized, but this 
fact was misleading, as we frequently had occasion to point out to higher echelons. 
Many of our men always were away for special training or on temporary or detached 
duty with other commands to perform special missions. Moreover, it was necessary 
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that we maintain an overage of both officers and enlisted men—then we could—to be 
in position to meet overseas demands. Included in these semi-monthly status reports 
were statistics for the regions in the North and South Atlantic, the Caribbean and 
Upper Canada which were assigned to the Asheville headquarters. 

Included also were reports from weather regions in Europe, Africa, the Pacific 
and the Far East. Although these last might be a month or more out of date, they 
were required so that our Personnel Division could both evaluate and anticipate 
demands from overseas. Such controls as this enabled us to supply men in what 
might be called bulk demands—fifty forecasters, ninety observers, and so on. A 
demand for one officer especially equipped for a special job was a different matter. 


Officers Qualification Record 


O A certain extent a weather forecaster is a weather forecaster, and so is a weather 
Zaeees, But obviously this cannot be one hundred per cent true. Moreover, 
we had many special research and staff jobs to fill which demanded special back- 
grounds. Suppose—to take a fairly extreme but far from impossible example—we 
received a call for a weather officer trained in forestry. We could fill such a call and 
fill it rapidly—provided we had any officers at all trained in forestry, and I’m sure we 
did. In Asheville we kept for every officer assigned to us an Officers Qualification 
Record on a form known to AAF personnel men as the 66-2. On this form was a 
complete history of the officer's civilian and military careers including major extra- 
occupational interests such as photography, wood working or small-boat handling. 
To provide an even readier reference, we maintained a Kardex file on every officer in 
the Service. 

These cards contained a brief summary of the information recorded on the 
66-2's. This file was to have been extended to include all enlisted specialists. 
Though the Army frowns upon the keeping of individual personnel records in any 
manner other than those laid down by Army regulations, our Kardex file and other 


devices were approved time and again by inspectors as necessary if we in Asheville 
were to fill our world-wide responsibilit ‘es. 


Statistical Control Section 


7 FILL the demand suggested above it would be possible to go through several 
thousand 66-2’s or through the Kardex file manually until we found one or more 
men with forestry as part of their civilian backgrounds. However, to do it this 
way was, we found long ago, a laborious process. Being only human we were in- 
clined at times to take the first man who came along. Since weathermen were of a 
high order, this hit-or-miss system was not as bad as it sounds, but it was bad enough 
to warrant improvement. In 1944 we established a statistical control section in 
Asheville which worked closely with our Personnel Division as well as with the 
other headquarters divisions. The Statistical Control Officer punched information 
from the 66-2’s and the Kardex file on IBM cards. Thus, if we still wanted that 
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weather officer trained in forestry we could run the IBM cards through the machine 
and come up with—say—five candidates. Then we could go tothe individual records 
and check the details of each man's background. 

At this point, of course, human judgment entered the picture and in that variable 
control tool we were especially fortunate. Although Asheville was headquarters 
for an organization of global extent, the service always was sufficiently small and 
integrated so that somebody at headquarters knew everybody. He had gone to 
school with him or served with him in this country or overseas. By the time we 
had selected one of the five we could be as close to 100 per cent confident of the 
wisdom of our choice as was humanly possible. 


Personal Angle 


HE personal angle was an invaluable tool in assessing men and in controlling 
Nac oes And certainly it insured that we in Asheville possessed an intimate 
knowledge of field problems from France to the Philippines. But it did not provide 
an objective means of evaluating personnel nor did the record systems I have out- 
lined. To accomplish such evaluation we contrived a number of means including 
tests of observing and forecasting proficiency and the aforementioned manpower 
yardstick. From the standpoint of the personnel officer, the yardstick was—and is— 
the most important. While the yardstick which was developed by our Operations 
Division was designed for use in the continental U. S. it actually can be used for 
weather stations anywhere in the world, and can be used now as profitably as 
when the B-29’s were battering Japan's crowded cities. In fact, now when all 
commands must re-evaluate themselves to meet peace time requirements the yard- 
stick is particularly valuable. 4 

What the yardstick accomplished can best if somewhat tritely be defined as 
manpower streamlining. Last winter it became apparent that the end of the war in 
Europe would not mean any immediate diminution of our service in European and 
Atlantic areas. At the same time, we well knew that there would be increased 
demands from the Pacific and Far East as more and more power was brought to bear 
upon the Japanese. Accordingly we anticipated excessive drainage from our field 
service at home. We also wished to establish sound control methods for a post-war 
weather service. These factors combined to constitute a demand for re-evaluation of 
our Operations in terms of manpower utilization. Hence the yardstick. It meant 
applying the principles of time and motion studies to a highly developed and exacting 
technical service. This was something the Army never had attempted before. 


Performance Standards 


§ bom big question was what were the reference points by which we could evaluate 
our personnel and set performance standards. We were not a factory producing 
sO Many motors or so many wheel assemblies a day; we were a technical service pro- 
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viding information and advice. ‘‘Efficiency expert’’ methods could not provide the 
answer. We wanted no Bedeaux-like speed-ups where men become only robots; 
we had to maintain and encourage individuality if we were to complete our mission. 
One possible approach was to re-evaluate the needs of the people who used our 
service. We investigated the operations of various transport, training and combat 
organizations. We determined by analysis exactly what information was required 
for each type of operation and what we had to do to provide it. We found certain 
constant factors: so many observations'to be made each day, so many maps to be 
drawn. And we found certain variable factors; so many formal briefings per day, so 
many individual aircraft clearances. From this point on we could concentrate on 
job analysis and determine the man-hour requirements for each step of each job. 


Man-hour Requirements 


HE yardstick gives us the man-hour requirements for specific jobs in any weather 
‘Tig. We have several different types of stations each one of which varies 
considerably in the field, but the sum of proper job combinations can give us man- 
hour requirements for any type of station or any individual station. All we have to 
know is what service the station is supposed to provide and what special meteorologi- 
cal and operational problems it must meet. The manpower requirements can be 
obtained from the man-hours by allowing eight hours per man per day. We have 
worked out normal or typical man-hours and manpower requirements for each sta- 
tion type to serve as controls. 7 

Because no such scheme can cover all contingencies in detail we employ a loading 
factor of twenty-five per cent which is applied directly to the apparent man-hour 
requirements of each station type. In other words, if it takes 100 man hours to run a 
station for twenty-four hours, we add twenty-five more hours to compensate for 
several more or less imponderable elements. Among the things covered by this 
twenty-five per cent are leaves and furloughs, illnesses, training, meals, rotation of 
shifts, time off, and emergency and peak demands. 


Typical Station Used as Base 


F” instance, we have found that a typical A-type weather station, one which 


provides 24-hour observing and forecasting service both, requires 117.5 man-: 


hours a day in the absence of special contingencies. To this we add the 25 per cent 
loading factor and the man hours rise to 147.. When we divide this total by the eight 
hours per man we find that 18.4 men are required. This figure is still somewhat 
tentative but will serve until we find a more precise one. 

However, even when the loading factor has been applied, we still have only the 
Manpower requirements of a typical station. Weather Service operations in the field 
are not uniform. To say that a station is of a particular type is not to say that it is 
typical. Consequently, using the manpower requirements of a typical station as a 
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norm, we have derived a rather simple arithmetical formula by which the manpower 
requirements of any single weather station can be determined with a precision in 
which we are beginning to have great confidence. Since we are just beginning to use 
the yardstick we can expect that the formula will be subject to many adjustments. 
However, we can reasonably hope that those adjustments will be minor. What 
may cause sizable adjustments will be new methods of weather observation and 
forecasting which will alter our job analyses. 


Knows Manning of Each Station 


T PRESENT we are collecting quarterly time and motion statistics regarding every 
A detail of our operations station by station. Some of these statistics probably 
will be collected on a monthly basis later on and many of them eventually will be 
punched into IBM cards to furnish data for further statistical investigations. From 
the periodic reports we will have not only a check on the efficiency of each station 
but a constant check on the yardstick itself. Certainly the yardstick will relieve 
our Personnel Division of many a headache. 

In the future, when they are asked to provide men for twenty or a hundred sta- 
tions they will know the man-power answer with a certainty they never have had 
before. Since the difference between war and peace is one of quantity more than 
anything else so far as the Weather Service is concerned we continue to find more and 
more uses for the yardstick despite the fact that the war is over.. 

By an application of the yardstick we can plan for the field, using proven refer- 
ence points in relation to the work load presented by changing demands of air 
. ferrying operations, training missions, military air transport, and ground organiza- 
tions. Obviously the greatest problem faced by a service organization is that of 
knowing the plans of using agencies sufficiently in advance to be prepared for them. 
We have attempted to solve this by having a series of plans of our own encompassing 
all of the known factors and allowing liberally for emergencies. 

Any one of these plans can be implemented immediately by direction from Ashe- 
ville to the field where the service is directly assigned to us, and by suggestion where 
the weather service is assigned to an overseas theater. The manpower yardstick 
is only a guide in the adaptation of a given plan, but it is a dependable one. 


Monthly Personnel Digest 


O ONE Man nor ever one group of men can develop a personnel control system 
N including necessarily elaborate records and manpower utilization analyses 
affecting a large number of people unless he knows what those people are doing and 
thinking and unless those people know what he is doing. There are problems of 
manpower utilization in the Weather Service which we in Asheville might never 
hear of, there are decisions made at headquarters which might be misunderstood and 
there are isolated practices in the field which might never receive merited circulation 
if we did not have a medium of exchange. 
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» This is true of any large organization, especially if it is geographically widely 
dispersed. Accordingly, last winter Headquarters, Army Air Forces, directed that 
each AAF command circulate an informal monthly personnel digest to its lower 
echelons. Meanwhile the Assistant Chief of Air Staff for Personnel was to circulate 
a digest of his own to the various command headquarters. 

We have been circulating such a digest to all our weather stations since last 
spring. In preparing this digest we have aimed at the station weather officer, bear- 
ing in mind that he is not an expert in personnel management but a busy meteorol- 
ogist upon whose shoulders rests a possibly unwanted administrative burden. 
Therefore we have stressed the practical aspects of management rather than the theo- 
retical. And we have done our best to stimulate interest and outright participation 
in the management problem. 


Suggestions Welcomed 


W 7® HAVE encouraged station weather officers to send in their solutions to knotty 

local problems of management and manpower utilization, and those accounts 
which have seemed of general interest we have published in the digest. For instance, 
if the weather officer at an air base where the barracks area and mess halls are remote 
from the weather station has so scheduled his forecasters and observers that a mini- 
mum amount of time is lost in transit, we give publicity to his scheduling method 
for it will be applicable to other air bases similarly dispersed. We have also used the 
digest to explain to the field our own studies of manpower utilization including both 
the yardstick and special studies ordered by Headquarters, Army Air Forces. 

We exchange our monthly digest for those of other commands, and it is my 
opinion that we have made a more thoroughly useful application of the digest idea 
than they have. This opinion is supported by a letter which came to us from the 
Assistant Chief-of Air Staff for Personnel in which a recent issue was described as 
“one of the most practical and effective digests received.”’ 


j Manpower Yardstick Formula 


N THE following page is a summary of the operation of the manpower yardstick 
O as it is applied to a typical A-type station of the AAF Weather Service. We 
begin with an analysis of the man-hour requirements necessary to operate the station 
for twenty-four hours. These requirements, as empirically determined, are: 





REQUIREMENTS OF A TypicAL Type “‘A’’ STATION 
(Man hours per day) 


hours 
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Briefing pilots, preparing clearances and forecasts, telephone calls, and conferences......... 
A dozen or more Forms #23 per day (10 minutes each), and a few Forms *23A 
per day (1 hour each) 
Briefing 
Informal personal and inter-office calls 
Miscellaneous Duties: 
Determining mean temperatures, spotting aircraft reports, verifying doubtful 
data, canned maps, etc 4 
Training, administration, maintenance, and installation........... 
Station management and administration 
Meteorological training 
Chart discussion (1 hour/week for 6 fcstrs) 
Short Range Verification (1.5 hour/week/man) 
Refresher classes, study of recent developments, seminars, etc. (1.5 hours) 
Maintenance and installation 
Military duties: 
Orientation, combat training, OD, guard, KP, etc 
Observers’ Activities 
Taking regular observations 
Making and transmitting 24 hourly observations @ 15 minutes each (sequence, 
inter-office, and delays) 
4 Pibals @ 1.5 hours 
Special and check observations 
Plotting charts 
Standard charts 
ia soe cin a aati Wins eke sce aod kp LO Oe Sa ee ae 
Aircraft reports; deciphering canned analyses; etc 
Maintaining *‘Service Aids’ ; 
Displaying sequences; ditto work; visual aids; etc 
Administration and Maintenance 
Administrative duties of the chief observer (Check forms, type letters, superin- 
tend observers, etc.) 
Maintenance duties (Installing new equipment; maintaining teletypes; minor in- 
strument repairs; “keeping up’’ manuals) 
Training of observers (.75 hour/week/man) 
Military duties: 
Inspections, cleaning weather station, KP, CQ, guard, etc 



















Below Are the Conclusions Arrived at in the 
Latest Study of Union Security Plans. The 
Studies of This Subject by This University Cover 
both USA and Canadian Experience. They Are 
Excellent. Copies of Full Reports May Be 
Obtained from the Author. 


Union Security 
Plan 


By J. C. CAMERON 


Department of Industrial Relations 
Queen's University 
Kingston, Ont. 





HE continuance of disputes over the inclusion of union security clauses in collective 

agreements prompted the Department of Industrial Relations to continue its examina- 

tion of the union security question. This study is a development of some of the sugges- 
tions contained in Bulletin No. 9, The Closed Shop: A Study of the Methods used by Unions 
to Attain Security. It presents compromise arrangements which do not appear to be open to 
the sertous social and economic disadvantages of either the closed shop or the union shop. 
However, these arrangements are not above question. Their advantages and their limitations 
will probably continue to be the subject of debate for some time to come. This Bulletin will 
accomplish its purpose tf it stimulates these discussions and, in some measure, clarifies the 
issues tnvolved. 

The nature of the dispute over union security and the position of the protago- 
nists has been discussed in detail in our Bulletin Number 9. It seems desirable, how- 
ever, to repeat here the main reason advanced by each side for its opposition to the 
other’s position and for its persistent refusal to give ground. 

The employer who. opposes union security does so because he hesitates 
to strengthen an organization whose aims and objectives seem to him to be diametri-- 
cally opposed to his own. He cannot see how a stronger union will prove to be 
anything other than a more vigorous opponent, more eager and more capable of 
driving a harder bargain for ‘‘better’’ working conditions. Why, then, he asks 
himself, should I do anything that will strengthen this union? 
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Why Union Demands Security 


T= union demands union security to free itself from the arduous task of preserving 
its existence in the face of the opposition of rival unions, of non-union employees 
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and of the reactionary employer. It maintains that, lacking security, it is compelled 
to engage in tactics which are objectionable to it and to the employer. It must 
continuously raise contentious matters and initiate disputes in order to maintain the 
interest of its members. 

Most of its efforts are dissipated in this way. If it were made secure in its posi- 
tion as bargaining agency for the employees, through a union shop agreement, it 
contends that it could devote all its energies to the constructive aspects of unionism. 
It would be able to promote better employer-employee relationships, greater ef- 
ficiency of the working-force and so create larger returns for all those interested in 
the business. Therefore, in the union’s view, a demand for a union shop is a demand 
for an institution which will benefit not only the union securing it but also the em- 
ployer who agrees to it. 


Should Not Be Imposed 


T Is not proposed to examine the soundness of these arguments. It is sufficient 
I to say that each side is convinced of the validity of its claims and the righteous- 
ness of its cause. It does seem necessary, however, to reiterate the conviction that 
disputes such as this can be settled to the complete satisfaction of the parties con- 
cerned only through the process of collective bargaining. No third party can 
intervene to lay down a settlement that would take the place of one devised by the 
disputants themselves. It should be clear, then, that it is not the purpose of this 
Bulletin to discover a solution to the union security issue that can be regarded as 
ideal and so properly imposed on companies and unions by some administrative 
board. Such settlements bid fair to destroy the voluntary nature of collective bar- 
gaining and so eliminate the very feature that holds most promise for the success of 
employer-employee negotiations. 


Compromise Not Urged 


T was pointed out at the very beginning of this Bulletin that it is not the purpose 
of this study to urge disputants to compromise. The aim is rather to assist those 
who have decided to compromise in finding some arrangement that might prove 
satisfactory to both. 

The provisions presented here are free from the serious social and economic 
objections that can be raised against the closed or the union shop. They are not 
undemocratic arrangements. They do not interfere with an employee's freedom of 
association or freedom of action. They do, however, require the employer to assist 
the union and so increase its strength. Furthermore, each implies an admission by 
the union accepting it of some lack of ability to administer its own affairs. 

Questions will doubtless arise as to which of the three compromise arrange- 
ments is the most desirable. It is usually considered that the voluntary, revocable 
check-off is the one which appeals to employers, while maintenance of membership 
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is favoured by unions. Circumstances will, of course, alter these views and will 


dictate the particular form most satisfactory to both parties. 


Why Check-off? 


XPERIENCE With union security provisions in the United States and the more 
E limited experience in this country shows that unions are not long satisfied 
with any arrangement which does not include the check-off. It seems that neither 
the union shop, the ultimate form of union security, nor maintenance of membership 
solves one of the most serious administrative problems with which union executives 
have to deal, the collection of dues. Or, to put it another way, two things have 
become evident: first, these union security provisions do not prevent union members 
from becoming delinquent and, second, the most serious cause of these delinquencies 
is failure to pay dues. 

It may seem strange, at first sight, that union members become delinquent in 
spite of a union shop or a maintenance of membership provision. Each of these 
arrangements makes continuance in the union as a member in good standing a condi- 
tion of employment for those employees who come under its terms. Apparently they 
give the union adequate power to deal promptly and effectively with delinquents. 
Why, then, do members become delinquent? . 

The first and perhaps the most common cause of the delinquency of union mem- 
bers is the unwillingness of union officials to impose penalties on some delinquents 
for fear of losing the good will of the union’s constituents. The executives of a local 


union must frequently feel that there is little to be gained by imposing penalties ° 


rigorously. The union member who, for example, fails to pay his dues is lost forever 
if he is expelled for failing to maintain his membership. Moreover, his expulsion 
may arouse the sympathy of many others who will become hostile to the union. 
The safest course and the least difficult to follow is to wink at some delinquents and 
hope for their reformation. 


Delinquent Members 


T° THis first cause, which will be found in the most efficiently administered iocal 
unions, must be added another that will increase in importance as the efficiency 
of the union executive diminishes, namely, the failure of the executive to discover 
and keep track of delinquents, even of those amenable to mild punishment. 

It is no small task, even in a small local, to administer the collection of. dues, 
to keep careful account of those who have paid and of those who have not, to go 
back repeatedly to persons who for some apparently valid reason did not pay the 
first time or the second, to separate those who have not paid but will pay from those 
who have no intention of paying. It is small wonder that there are union members 
from whom dues are not collected regularly and others whose arrears of payments 
are carelessly allowed to accumulate. 
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There is reason to believe that neither the union shop nor maintenance of mem- 
bership does much to lighten the administrative tasks of local union officials. They 
merely add another item to the list of penalties that may be imposed on delinquent 
members. They do not make it much easier or less necessary for union officials to 
find and take positive action against delinquents. 

The fact that the penalty which they impose, loss of employment, is a severe one 
may make union officials somewhat hesitant to take action and less anxious to find 
delinquents. So it is that delinquents continue to be a problem even with the union 
shop or maintenance of membership. The problem is a serious one for the union, 


for delinquency usually comes of failure to pay dues and such failure to pay may em- 
barrass the union financially. 


Check-off Is Self-administrative 


union's demand for a check-off to supplement the union shop or maintenance 
A of membership is clearly a demand for relief from the administrative difficulties 
which the collection of dues presents and which the other forms of union security do 
not remove. The check-off, unlike the ‘‘stronger’’ forms of union security, is, from 
the union's point of view, self-administrative. 

A union has only to persuade its members to sign orders for dues deductions, a 
thing much easier to accomplish in most cases than the collection of actual money. 


Furthermore, a union is not obliged to canvass each member monthly to secure his 
dues. A single canvass may well secure orders for the check-off that will stand for 
many months. 

The failure of the union shop and maintenance of membership to enforce the 
payment of dues and the consequent demand of the unions for the check-off leads 
to the conclusion that the union shop may not be the true ‘‘ultimate’’ in union 
security from the point of view of a union. Perhaps the goal of organized labour 
should be some form of maintenance of dues-payments rather than the union shop 
which emphasizes the broader thing, maintenance of membership. 

Perhaps it is not true that maintenance of membership carries with it mainte- 
nance of dues-payments, while it may be true that maintenance of dues-payments does 
secure maintenance of membership. It may be that a person who is interested enough 
to contract to pay his dues to an organization is interested enough to participate in 
its activities. Moreover, such a person may feel that he has his money in the under- 
taking and has therefore some responsibility for its policy and programmes. 

It follows that the most satisfactory compromise from the point of view of the 
union may prove to be the one which the employer usually accepts most readily, the 
check-off. It is the only form which ensures the stability of income which is essen- 
tial to any union pursuing an active programme. 
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If Counseling Veterans with Reemployment 
Rights Is Undertaken with Full Knowledge of 
Its Implications It Will Avoid Much of the 
Chronic Unemployment Tendencies Nurtured by 
Adjustment Delays After the Last War. 


Reemployment 
Counseling 


By Freperick W. Novis 


Division of Rehabilitation 
Conn. State Department of Education 
Hartford, Conn. 
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war plans, it is clearly evident that the majority may seek to return to their | 

former employment. Over one-third of the white enlisted soldiers, who were ‘| 
working for wages before the war, expect to go back to their former employer; 
another one third are not so sure but say that they may return. If the plans of these 
soldiers materialize, it is expected that about three million men will seek out their 
former employer in order to exercise their reemployment rights on their old jobs, 
under the Selective Service regulations. 

The problem of counseling these veterans is important and should warrant the 
attention and concern of all employers, whether they have lost one or one thousand 
workers to the Service. The job of reemployment counseling will be characterized 
by a number of factors: 


I “wat the soldier thinks’’ (9) can be considered a fair criteria of their post- 
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There Will Be Legal Ramifications 


Ye legal implications of reemployment rights may force many employers, acting ~ 
in good faith, to return men to their old jobs or to other speedily contrived . 
Opportunities, which may be unsuitable or even harmful. In their eagerness to help i" 
the veteran or in the fear of legal entanglement, many employers may rush an adjust- 

ment with resulting over or under placing. This danger is neatly pointed out by. 
Drought (23) who discusses some psychological factors related to the reemployment , , 
of discharged War Veterans. 
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Awaiting a Reemployment Adjustment Will Be Costly 


Loss of time in the proper adjustment of these men will be costly in money and 
Ticate The expenditure for unemployment compensation will be far more costly 
than the provision of the most elaborate counseling services. The discouragement 
which may face many soldiers in either not finding their old job or even a better one 
after they “‘have fought for our country”’ will shatter morale, if employers do selected 
reemployment, rather than reemployment counseling of all who return to them. 


Most Employers Will Not Be Prepared 


W ym many employers, particularly large industrial firms have set up or are 

setting up facilities to deal with this problem and are studying their responsi- 
bilities (19) (20) (21) (24) 5) @6) @7) @8) (9) Go) G7), most employers are 
struggling under personnel methods which have not achieved a professional level. 
For years, even large industry has shunned from the more modern scientific counseling 
tools and psychological techniques, and have clung to an age belonging to phrenol- 
ogy. Those who have kept pace with rapid development of counseling and occupa- 
tional techniques realize that they will need to fully utilize them or depend upon 
community counseling and veteran centers. 

Many such services are springing up. Meyer (45) depicts the community re- 
sources made available thru the Community Advisory Service at Bridgeport, Conn. 
Likewise, Handville and Fleming (44) describe the functions of school advisors as 
points of contact and counsel for veterans. Other plans, some of which have 
achieved nationwide attention, describe community and State action, Grav (42), 
Corcoran (42) Burch (41), Allen (40) Aherne (9). 


Employers Cannot Completely Avoid a Counseling Problem 


N sPITE of the rapid development of counseling services under a variety of auspices, 
I it is necessary for employers and desirable also, that they actively participate in 
aiding in the individual adjustment. In the first place, the employers problem of 
counseling for his own firm becomes easier because he has a better knowledge of his 
industry than a counselor working with various groups could accumulate. As one 
experienced personnel executive puts it: The knowledge of physical and job demands 
must be at the personnel man’s finger tips. He cannot stop to make a job analysis 
each time he sees a different veteran no more so than the physician stops to makea 
study of pharmaceuticals before he prescribes. 


The Veteran May Return a Changed Person 


fp mail boy who left at 18, may return at 21 with a wife and baby; the riveter 


discharged an N.P. and can’t stand noise; the insurance clerk who attained the 
rank of Captain; the man who has lost a limb, etc. These are counseling problems 
employers will have to face, in spite of the help of Rehabilitation Services. These 
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REEMPLOYMENT COUNSELING 


and other counseling problems may need to be faced in the midst of reconversion and 
mass lay-off. Those who have already seen many returned servicemen, know that 
he can do well even though he has changed, Ward (8) (‘One million men have 
come back!’’) if good counseling and reemployment procedures are used. 










More Adequate Analysis of Service and Work Experience 


BE. the relatively small employer who may be discouraged by psychological and 
other valuable occupational analysis techniques, Gleason (4), 18, can observe 
such factors as variability of work record which may yield data as to the workers job 
stabilitv. The factor of job variability studied in connection with job duration should 
indicate whether a person has been a job shifter or has advanced so rapidly that he 
held no one job over a long period of time. In addition, individual job trends can 
be determined. 























¢ Has the person worked within the same skill level for different employers, or 

"6 7 has there been an upward or downward trend in skill of responsibility? Or is there 

K: no particular trend, but simply a scattered history? These criteria will be helpful, 

ae particularly in making the employer's interview more factual and realistic, rather 

nD than just another application blank. The same criteria can be adapted to the analy- 

E sis of service assignments, service promotions and ratings. 

nn. Further Studies Necessary 

bas URTHER research along these lines seems desirable as it appears that it would be 

7 Ficipfal in counseling and reemployment to have more accurate records of past 

2), work history. It would appear that further research may be able to seek out an 
“Occupational Age’’ for an adult individual, and that this “‘O.A.”’ will be considered 
in the light of such variables as job frequency or variability, job trend, job duration, and 

| job recency. The O.A. can be considered to be that span of time during which the 

Ces, B individual could have worked if he so chose or if he could find work. It means that, 

¢ 1) | that span of time since leaving school to the present would be more adequately ex- 

“ of pressed, and that gaps would be checked to determine whether they were due to 

his individual factors, economic factors etc. 

ae: Analyses of work history, however, are but one phase of the counseling problems 

ands of Veterans. Suitable reemployment, particularly where a mental or physical handi- 

lysis cap exists, cannot be worked out in isolation by industry alone, or by agencies alone, 

Kea who have expert counseling to offer. An attempt to coordinate and unite the adjust- 
ment and rehabilitation services with the utilization and employing sources is 
described by Novis and Panciera (46) who project a counseling technique known 
as Experimental Training. 

veter 

. in Three Plans 

lems i plan provides for a laboratory which can be used by employers and others whe 

[ hese may pose either specific problems, or seek recommendations in the readjustment 
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of their problem cases. For the purpose of meeting employer problems, the Experi- 
mental Training Center proposes three divisions: a medical division, a psychological 
division and training laboratory, and a training division. These divisions working 
together on each case, will suggest action, arrange tryout where indicated, conclude 
as to feasibility for reemployment for particular work or under certain conditions, 
arrange and provide skills or training found suitable. Plans now being studied for 
such a State-wide Experimental Training Center, include a three plan admission 
basis: 


PLAN | 


consists of a one day clinical study of individuals. This involves 
medical and psychological diagnosis with recommendations. This 
plan would appear to be helpful to employers who seek to reemploy a 
Veteran, but desire medical and other safeguards. 


Pian II 


is designed for persons whose study will require over one day and less 
than six days. This plan includes the one day clinical study plus some 
occupational fact finding. This plan would appear to be helpful for 
persons who desire to exercise their reemployment rights, but are con- 
fused or are not sure they want to return to their own previous work; or 


an employer may desire to verify whether some new work which they 
now desire, comes within the scope of their ability. 


Pian III 


is designed where more extensive study is needed. It includes Plan II 
plus assignment to the training laboratory and training division. This 
plan is designed for the difficult cases who because of some physical, 
mental or emotional difficulty, the employer quite definitely feels that 
the person cannot be used in any capacity that he has available or can 
make available. 


Arrangements for living maintenance and housing, while individuals are under 
study at the Center is proposed. This will enable the staff to maintain close super- 
vision over the total individual, including his educational, social and recreational 
activities. 

If the problem of counseling veterans with reemployment rights is undertaken 
with full knowledge of its vast implications, it will not only help the veteran to 
find his most suitable civilian place, but will avoid much of the chronic unemploy- 
ment tendencies nurtured by adjustment delays in World War I. It will also act to 
forestall premature displacement of present valuable civilian workers, who have 
found their groove in a job which some day soon legally belongs to someone else. 
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Counseling References 


1) Frercner, Ricoarp D. ‘‘Why Counsel Now?’’ Manpower Review, 12: 3-4 March 1945. 
Points to need of counseling because of: 1) legal responsibility for reinstatement of many 
returning servicemen with consequent displacement of others; 2) assistance to veterans who 
need readjustment; 3.) absorption of war wage earners into civilian production is essential; 
4) aid is needed for young workers with no experience; 5.) necessity for adjustment of older 
workers whose occupations may be obsolete. . 

(2) Foster, Terry C. ‘Manual for Case Workers’’ No. 23, 1934, U. S. Printing Office, Washington, 

D.C. 69 pp. ° 
A guide for rehabilitation supervisors, giving instructions, policies and procedures in guiding 
the handicapped to their adjustment. 

@) Foster, Terry C. ‘‘Vocational Guidance in Rehabilitation Service’’ No. 20, Rev. 1935, U. S. 

Printing Office, Wash., D.C. 56 pp. 
A simple and practical approach to the principles and procedures of counseling the physically 
handicapped. 

(4) Greason, C. W. ‘“‘The Use of Job Families for the Physically Handicapped’’ Psychol. Bull. 

1943, 40: 714-718. 
A helpful guide to suitable selection of training or jobs for the handicapped. Divides dis- 
abilities into eleven types and indicates range of activity which these types can perform. 

Cross indexes occupation in reference to disability limitations and recommends as to suit- 
ability of employment for any of the eleven types. 

(5) GreENBERG, Vircin1a. “Employment Counseling of U.S.E.S."’ Manpower Review, 12: 5 

March 1945. : 
Outlines the projected U.S.E.S. counseling program and explains steps of program, under the 
following categories: 1) Analysis of applicants problems; 2) Giving information; 3)) Assistance 
in formulation and launching of vocational plan; 4) Locating suitable job; 5) Preparation for 
job referral; 6) Follow-up on placement or training. 

6) Jacrer, Harry A., AND ZERAN, FRANKLIN R., “‘Community Adult Counseling Centers’’ Occupa- 

tions, 23: 261-304 Feb. 1945. 
Describes the counseling problem; who is to be counseled; community services and their 
organization. Gives concise outline description of Community Adult Counseling Services in 
eleven United States communities, located in various parts of the country. Gives suggested 
books, pamphlets and other reference material and a suggested outline for training coun- 
selors. 

(7) Kitson, H. D. ‘‘Vocational Guidance for the War-Dislocated’’ Teach. Coll. Rec. 1944, 45: 

526-531. 
The author estimates that at least 12,000 additional counselors should be trained. 

(8) LinpGren, H.C. ‘The Navy counsels the War-Disabled.’’ Occupations, 1944, 23: 133-135. 
Description of testing and counseling procedures in the Navy amputation center which should 
be helpful in Veteran counseling. 

(9) Army Service Forces, War Dept. ‘‘What the Soldier Thinks’’ 1945, Wash., D. C. 16 pp. 


Analyzes poll of soldier’s post war plans, touching upon migration, career, business and ~ 


educational plans. 
Go) Matuewson, R.H. “‘Organizing a Community Adjustment Program” State Dept. of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 1940, 28 pp. 
Outlines practices and procedures for youth leaders, teachers, educational supervisors and 
guidance workers in field of guidance and adjustment. 
a1) O’Connor, E. ‘‘Vocational Counseling’’ Crippled Child, 1944, 21: 143-144 and 165-166. 
The author emphasizes the need for counseling before the student leaves high school. The 
employment experience of a number of handicapped individuals is described. 
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(12) O’Neit, W. M., anv Youna, J.P. “‘Vocational Guidance of the Disabled Soldier.’’ Sydney L 
Government Printer, 1943, pp. 28. (Abstracted Review; original not seen). 
Study of 556 medical dischargees, who were interviewed, tested and given further orientation 
and planning interviews. Large minority were unwilling to return to former occupations even 
when able todo so. Many tend toward novel and new occupations. 
(13) Orner, A. T. ‘“‘Counseling the individual who happens to be disabled.’’ Crippled Child, 
1944, 22: 35-36; 54-55. 
Urges a total view of client, and to consider defect in a positive sense of limitation rather than 
as a defect. ; 
(14) SHartie, C. L., Dvorak, B. J. anp Oruers, ‘Occupational analysis activities in the War 
Manpower Commission.”’ Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40: 701-713. 
Describes the tools used and being developed for the placement of the country’s manpower. 
Includes mention of physical demands form used in placing physically handicapped. Other 
tools surveyed are: Trade questions, Job descriptions, Manning tables, and job families. All 
of these are techniques aiming at better placement, counseling and employment adjustment. 
SHarTLE, C. L. “‘Occupational and Vocational Counseling of Military and Civilian Personnel 
during the Period of Post-War Demobilization and the Years immediately thereafter."’ Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1944, 41: 697-705. 
Discussion of counseling, training and counseling problems. Some of the problems treated 
are: transfer to civilian jobs, testing, physical demands, additions and conversions between 
civilian occupations for Job Dictionary. 
U. S. Veterans Administration, ‘‘Counseling Services of the Veterans Administration.’’ Man- 
power Review March 1945, 12: 10-11. 
Counseling services offered veterans include: vocational advisement; placement counseling; 
educational guidance, and personal adjustment counseling. 
War Manpower Commission, ‘Technical Counseling Tools of W.M.C. Manpower Review,’ 
March 1945, 12: 6-7; 24. 
Techniques outlined are: labor market information; monographs, manual on employment coun- 
seling; job dictionary; job families; occupations suitable for women; special aids for placing 
Navy and Military personnel in civilian jobs; trade and aptitude tests; job descriptions; physical 
demands. 
War Manpower Commission; ‘“Ten Years of Occupational Research,’’ Occupations, April 1944, 
Vol. 22. Historical survey of techniques developed for manpower utilization. Includes 


bibliography. 


Reemployment References 


Automotive Council for War Production. ‘‘Responsibilities of the Employer in the Employment 
of Veterans.’ Detroit, Mich. 1944, 11 pp. 
Discusses reemployment rights under the Selective Service Act. 
 Deprick, F. R. ‘“‘Ready for Disabled Veterans.’’ Factory Management and Maintenance, 
March 1944, 102: 100-102. 
A report on the reemployment of 100 discharged servicemen at Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
plant. 
(21) pEWeerpt, Estner H. and peWeerpt, Ore N. ‘‘You and the Returning Veteran—A guide 
for Foremen.’’ Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Offers a valuable guide in the personal readjustment and reemployment of veterans. Em- 
phasizes the importance of the foreman in this readjustment. 
(22) Droucut, Neat E. ‘Employers Plan Welcome for their Veterans.’ Occupations, Jan. 1945, 
23: 197-201. 
Suggests planning include some of the following steps: determination of reemployment rights 
of various service and service related groups; survey of expected after the war jobs; survey tc 
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determine which eligible employees now in Armed Forces, who plan return to former place of 
employment; the proportion of present employees who expect to keep working after the war. 
Urges use of ‘‘veteran interviewer’’ who knows details of Selective Service Act and suggests 
careful selective placement with due consideration to physical and mental defects. 
23) Droucut, Neat E. ‘‘Psychological Factors Related to Re-employment of Discharged War 
Veterans.”’ J. Consult. Psychol., 1944, 8: 100-106. 
Factors of adequate adjustment of discharged veterans are discussed, with emphasis upon 
avoidance of over or under placing in view of war experience; fostering good industrial morale; 
insuring maximum satisfaction and performance by expansion of psychological service in 
industry. 
(24) Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. ‘‘Employment of Physically Handicapped.’’ Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 24, 1943. 
A brief guide, aimed at industry, for disability examination, evaluation and classification. 
(25) Manufacturers Association of Conn. Inc. ‘“When the Veteran Returns’’ A Reemployment Digest. 
July 1944, 54 pp. 
A guide to employers in rehiring the disabled and men out of uniform. Summarizes various 
services now available to aid in adjustment, employment, training and rehabilitation. 
(26) Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. ‘‘The Employment of the Handicapped Veteran.’’ 1 Madison 
Ave.,N. Y. 10, N. Y. 56 pp. 
Pictorial review and outline on employment of handicapped in industries throughout the 
country; includes 39 companies and reports on Peoria, Ill., Worcester, Mass., and Bridgeport, 
Conn., plans of community organization for rehabilitation of veterans. 
(27) Morey, A. A. “‘Rehabilitation’’ Safety Engineering. April 1944, P. 61-66. 
Aids in solving industry’s problems with World War II physically handicapped. 
(28) National Association of Manufacturers, ‘‘Rehabilitation and Training for Postwar Employment.”’ 
Dec. 1943, New York, 38 pp. 
Panel discussion at second War Congress of American industry. 
(29) National Association of Manufactures. “‘Reconversion and Re-Employment Problems of Ameri- 
can Corporations.’’ New York, December 1943, 48 pp. 
Industry discusses production and human post-war problems. 
(30) Norris, R. ‘‘Kansas City employs the handicapped.’’ Occupations, 1944, 23: 80-85. 
Study of 534 Kansas City firms which employ handicapped, with description of types of jobs 
which they fill. 
(1) Skitton, Rosert H., Ep. ‘‘Our Servicemen and Economic Security.’’ Amer. Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 1943 (Annals of the American Academy of Pol. and Soc. Sci.) 
Vol. 227. 
‘Readjustment upon | termination of service’’ is section devoted to articles on re-employment 
and government aid. Also contains article on ‘Re-education of the returning serviceman’’ by 
Morse A. Cartwright of Columbia University. 
(32) SweeTLanp, C. ‘“‘The adjustment of handicapped persons to employment in wartime. Smith 
Coll. Stud. Soc. Work, 1944, 15: 66-82. 
A follow-up study of 73 persons who received training and later were employed. One year 


after employment 75% made good adjustment—others were improving their adjustment with ~ 


work experience. 

(33) Trunpie, Grorce T. Jr. ‘Returning to the old Job.’’ Occupations, Oct. 1944, 23: 16-17. 
Uses illustrative cases to indicate fallacy of expecting many ex-servicemen to fit into their old 
job. Urges need for Army records and what individual can do now, rather than use of person 
indiscriminately on his old job. 

G4) U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash., D.C. “‘Operations Manual for Placement of the Physi- 

cally Handicapped.’’ July 1943, 1976 pp. 
A coded guide which takes into consideration the functional and physical demands of jobs as 
regards specific parts of the body. Also considers environmental job factors. 
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U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash. D.C. Press Reports on Clinics for the Physically Handi- 
capped."” 1945, 19 pp. 
News stories on subject of placement clinics held for physically handicapped in Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash. D.C. ‘“‘Untapped Manpower”’ 1943. 
Gives facts on employment of handicapped, such as type of work, abilities, opportunities, 
trends, training and preparation required. 
War Manpower Commission. ‘“‘Industry Reintegrates Veterans.’’ Manpower Review, March 
1945, 12: 17-18. 
Discusses problems of placing the handicapped in suitable jobs and finding better jobs for 
for former employees whose skills and experience warrant such advancement. Notes attention 
being given to this problem by R. C. A., Caterpillar Tractor Co., International Harvester Co., 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
) Warp, M. F. “One million men have come back!"’ ‘“‘Occupations,’’ 1943, 22: 109-113. 
Rehabilitation and re-employment procedures of handicapped veterans described. Several 


typical case histories are given and these augur well for the employment fate of war-injured 
veterans yet to return. 


Special Veteran Plans and Services 


) AHERNE, Puirie P. Jr. “‘Veterans Plan in Wichita.’’ Manpower Review, Dec. 1944, 11: 5. 

Brief outline of plan for veterans which emphasizes coordination of civic and community 

organizations. 

) ALLEN, Ricnarp, D. “‘Community Responsibility for Guidance—Education Plans.’’ Adult 
Education Journal, July 1943, 2: 139-144. 

Describes work of Providence Institute for Counseling and Personnel Service, which has served 

many agencies in counseling, information and advice regarding educational and occupational 


opportunities. 
Burcu, G. ‘‘Counseling the Veteran.’ 


Adult Education Journal, 1944, 3: 137-141. 
Discussion of plans for community adjustment services. Describes projects in several New 
York and New Jersey communities. 

) Corcoran, Tuomas J. ‘“‘Syracuse Plan for Training Veterans.’’ Manpower Review, Dec. 1944, 

az: 6-7. 
The Plan defines the new roles of U.S.E.S.; Central Guidance; High School training for veterans; 
special college training at Syracuse Univ. In addition to special educational offerings outlined, 
the plan recommends arrangements for credit for work done in service and acceleration of 
veteran training. 

Gray, Cart. “The Gray Plan for Post War Employment.’’ Occupations, Oct. 1943, 22: 3-9. 
Presents plan for adjustment of servicemen to civilian lite. Proposes machinery which resem- 
bles selective service methods in reverse. Urges careful guidance; use of psychological tech- 
niques; vestibule schools; and fuller coordination among many agencies interested in the same 
problem. 

Hanpvi._e, R. D., anp Freminc, R_D. ‘A County aids Returning Veterans.’’ Occupations, 

Oct. 1944, 23: 8-10. 
Analyzes results of survey of vocational and educational desires of servicemen; describes the 
functions of school advisors as points of contact and counsel for the veteran. 

Meyer, Acnes E. “Community Service—The Model Center at Bridgeport, Conn.’’ The 

Washington Post, 1945, pp. 12. 
A series of articles depicting community resource utilization and coordination in providing a 
single center for various veteran, civilian and youth adjustment problems resulting from war, 
injury and employment displacement. 
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(46 Novis, Freperick W., anp Pancrers, Ernest, ‘The Conn. Rehabilitation Center.’’ Conn. 
State Journal, April 1945, P 7, 31. 

The Conn. Division of Rehabilitation launches an experimental training program to accom- 

plish a careful medical and psychological study of war and civilian handicapped. Facilities 


at the Center provide for work sampling, occupational exploration as well as physical and 
mental capacities study. 
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A Distinction Is Made Between ‘‘Technical 
Supervision’ in Which the Supervisor Knows 
How to Do the Job Himself, and Can Direct 
Methods and ‘‘Administrative Supervision”’ in 
Which the Supervisor Does Not Have Such Job 
Knowledge, But Knows Only the Results to Be 
Attained. 


Memorandum to 
Supervisors 


By Joun W. DunHAM 


Office of Supervising Architect 
Public Buildings Administration 
Washington 25, D. C. 


T 1s assumed that you are anxious to do your work well, and that you feel you 
know your job. It is further assumed that you like to be told the results required 
and trusted to select, originate, develop, or improve the methods of doing it, 
taking personal pride in its accomplishment. Aren't these the assumptions that you 
would like your superiors to make concerning you? 

Your subordinates, if they have been properly selected, want you to make the 
same assumptions about them. This fact is the key to what follows. 


Two Classes of Supervision 


BSERVANCE Of a few fundamental principles of supervision is necessary to the 
O efficiency of any organization. None of us is perfect and occasional lapses are 
inevitable, but continued neglect of these principles will ruin the morale of your 
group, spoil its efficiency and eventually result in your replacement. 

I think you will recognize cases in your own experience, particularly as a sub- 
ordinate, where trouble has been caused by neglect of these principles. I am sure 
that some of my own subordinates will recognize such cases. 

Before discussing principles, let us distinguish two general classes of supervision. 

The first class is that in which the supervisor knows not only the results required 
but methods of doing the work to achieve those results. He can do the work himself 
if necessary. An example is the supervision of a plumbing installation by a foreman 
plumber. Let's call this technical supervision. 

In the second class the methods used in doing the work require special training 
which the supervisor has not had. The supervisor knows only the results required. 
Examples are the supervision of a stenographer’s work by an engineer, or the super- 
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vision of the work of a locksmith by a building superintendent trained in electrical 




























n engineering. Let's call this administrative supervision. 
rb 
$e Job Knowledge 

SUPERVISOR should have a clear understanding of the result to be accomplished 
A before attempting to put a subordinate to work. If, for instance, a desk with a 
broken leg is received in your carpenter shop to be repaired, you must not expect the 
carpenter to whom you assign the work to guess whether or not that includes re- 
finishing a scarred top as well as replacing the broken leg. If you are in doubt about 
the extent of the repairs required, it is up to you to find out before assigning the work. 
You cannot supervise work properly until you know definitely what is to be done. 
Orders 
HE supervisor's orders to his subordinates should be plain, accurate, and complete. 
T Few things are more irritating to an intelligent subordinate than vague instruc- 
tions. You cannot expect your subordinates to read your mind. 
‘Remember that you have no moral right to criticize a performance which is a 
ba reasonable interpretation of your instructions. Finding fault with a performance 
red that is reasonably in accordance with your orders can break down morale and destroy 
me cooperation. 
tie Orders may be of two general sorts. You can either order a subordinate to pro- 
duce a certain result or you can order him to do his work in a certain manner. You 
the should not do both. 
Say Method to Be Used 
N TECHNICAL supervision you have a choice of the sort of orders you will use. In 
the I some cases, for instance in training a new man, your orders will necessarily pre- 
ns scribe the method to be used. 
om In administrative supervision it is usually necessary to limit orders to the 
results required. 
sub- . 
sure Specify Results Required 
HERE it is possible with either class of supervision it is better to use orders of 
ve Wine second sort. It is almost always practicable with well-trained subordi- 
o nates. Instructions specifying results only, encourage initiative on the part of the 
nsel subordinates. Moreover, it is usually easier for you to describe a result clearly than 
man Tl tobe specific regarding methods. 

Suppose for instance, it is desired to fix the cause of a fire that has occurred in 
a a certain office in a building of which you are the superintendent. If you elect to 
a ; make your order of the first sort you might call a competent guard and tell him what 

on 


people to see and what questions to ask. In this case you must accept responsibility 
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for the result. If the guard does what you have told him to do and comes back with- 
out knowing the cause of the fire, it is your fault not his. 

If you elect to make your order of the second sort, you might call the same guard 
and tell him to investigate, determine the cause of the fire, and report. This is a 
challenge to the man’s ingenuity. It infers that he knows his position and that you 
have confidence in him. He has an incentive to doa good job. In this case he will 
fix the cause of the fire if it is at all possible for him to do so. 

If in any case you elect to confine your orders to results and expect to hold your 
subordinates responsible for these results, you must leave the methods to the subordi- 
nates. You may make suggestions regarding method but you must not insist on 
their adoption. 


Decisions 


EcISIONS should be prompt and definite. 

You will have to decide from time to time between ideas advanced by two sub- 
ordinates or whether to modify or amplify a previous order. When such cases arise, 
take a reasonable time to consider matters soundly, talk things over with your sub- 
ordinates, your superiors, or anyone competent to advise, then make up your mind 
and give a definite decision. Never leave any of your subordinates in doubt about 
what you have decided. 

It is your responsibility to settle such matters. Reluctance to decide against one 
subordinate in favor of another must not stand in the way. Be courteous and as tact- 
ful as possible but be definite. Any other course not only wastes the time of all 
concerned but lowers your subordinates’ opinions of you. 


Interference 


RDERs to subordinates from persons of higher rank not in the subordinates’ direct 
O line of supervision should never be tolerated. Let's make this clear. Suppose 
the line of supervision is building superintendent, foreman of the cleaning force, 
charwoman. The captain of the guard is not in this line although the position is 
superior to that of charwoman. 

If you are a foreman it is up to you to protect your subordinates from the confu- 
sion and annoyance of orders from anyone but yourself and the building superinten- 
dent. Preferably the orders should be issued only by you. 

In the above situation, if the captain of the guard wishes his locker room cleaned 
more thoroughly, he should be required to go to the building superintendent and not 
to either the foreman or the charwoman. As foreman it is your responsibility to see 
that he does. Otherwise, either you will have lost proper control of your subordi- 
nates or they will be deviled by conflicting orders. If because of such circumstances 
your charwomen do not get their work done, you are the one who must answer, n0t 
the captain of the guard or whoever interfered. 
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Criticism 
RITICISM should always be of a performance, never of a person. 
C considered, as specific as an order, and constructive. 

Before criticizing any performance you should first be sure that you are not 
wholly or partly to blame. If you are partly to blame and the criticism is still neces- 
sary, you should acknowledge your part of the blame before proceeding with the 
criticism. Often you will find that incomplete orders or a vague decision have been 
largely to blame for an unsatisfactory performance. 

The only excuse for criticism is the avoidance of a repetition of the same mistake. 
It should not be used for relief of your feelings. The criticism should indicate not 
only what was wrong but how the operation should have been done or what its re- 
sults should have been. 

Criticism should be restrained for mistakes occurring on a subordinate’s first 
assignment and correspondingly severe for repetitions of the same mistake. Inciden- 
tally, criticism will be doubly effective if it is balanced by commendation for every 
performance that is better than usual. 

Intelligent and desirable subordinates will not resent just and helpful criticism. 
Any intelligent subordinate will resent an unjust or poorly expressed criticism. 


It should be well 


Suggestions 


UPERVisors should encourage and consider seriously all suggestions from their 
S subordinates. 

You should realize that no matter how good you are or how good you think you 
are, which is something else, your subordinates will have some ideas that are better 
than yours. It will pay you to be big enough to realize it. You will find that 
sizable dividends in loyalty and efficiency result from use of good suggestions and 


from giving proper credit to their authors. Each of us needs to feel that he contrib- 
utes something to his job. 

You should answer every suggestion. This is the hard part of the job. Many 
suggestions will be worthless but they must be received in a manner that will not 
discourage further suggestions and cut off the few good ones that are bound to come. 

If you disagree with a suggestion, thank the subordinate for submitting it and 
explain your reasons for not using it. When you agree with a suggestion put it to 
use and be sure that the subordinate receives credit for the idea. 

Never leave a subordinate in doubt as to whether his idea will be used. Never 
fail to give credit for an acceptable idea. 


Assignments 


SSIGNMENTs should be commensurate with the abilities of the subordinate. 
A It is your business to know the quantity and quality of work that it is reasonable 
to expect from a subordinate in each of the grades that you supervise. 
business to know what can be expected of each of your subordinates. 


It is also your 
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It is well to give subordinates an occasional opportunity to do more or higher 
grade work than their positions require. It should be done in a manner to whet their 
appetites. In each case the subordinate should be made conscious of the fact that he 
is doing more or a higher grade of work than is ordinarily required of a person in his 
grade. 

The above idea must not be confused with continual overloading. Such a course 
will surely lead to resentment and loss of efficiency on the part of subordinates. 


Advancement 


uPERVisors should not only seek to develop their subordinates’ abilities: they 
S should also do their part in helping the subordinates to secure the advancement 
which that development deserves. This is a duty that you owe to your subordinates. 
In common with most of the other duties you owe them, its proper performance is to 
your own advantage. Subordinates will work well only for supervisors who treat 
them fairly. They will not remain loyal long nor work efficiently for supervisors 
who do not care for their interests properly. 


Conclusion 


mM” supervisors will recognize the validity of the foregoing principles. How- 
ever, you may feel that conditions peculiar to your own job preclude their 
application. .. . Think it over. 

















It Would Seem that a University, Particularly 
One Supported by a State, Should Gear Its Ac- 
tivities in with Those of the Community in 
Which It Is Set. Few Do, But Here is an Ambi- 
tious Program along These Lines. (For Further 
Information Apply to Author.) 


Personnel Research 
at Ohio State 


By PERSONNEL REsEARCH BoaRD 


Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 







HE Ohio State University recently established a new University-wide program 
of research, service, and instruction in the field of personnel relations in busi- 
ness, industry, government, and education. 

The program also includes technical services to education, industry, business, 
and government. This is accomplished, for example, through institutes, workshops, 
internships, and consultation with specialists. The results of both the research and 


services are incorporated into the appropriate regular college curricula to aid the 
University in the development of its courses. 














Research Plans 





1 me Program of Personal Relations has as its foundation a continuous program of 
esearch. Problems which call for immediate as well as long range research are 
investigated. Both phases of research are useful to the University in its instructional 
program and in its services to business, education, government, and industry. 

The following is a summary of present research plans for the University. Some 


of the projects are already under way. Others will be started later when funds are 
available. 






Personnel Practices for Small Business 


REQUENTLY the statement is made that small business is handicapped because a 
F aie department cannot be supported. Studies should be made in coopera- 
tion with small business to determine which personnel practices are necessary and 
feasible and how they may be applied. By cooperative arrangement with the Uni- 
versity, small business would obtain information and services that might otherwise 
not be available. 
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Worker Attitudes 


W yuan some progress has been made in the methods of measuring the attitudes of 
workers, a good deal of research still remains to be undertaken. Both manage- 

ment and labor are interested in such studies and their cooperation with the Univer- 

sity could lead to the development of research which would have wide usefulness. 


Scope of Personnel Administration 


HERE is need to develop standards in terms of costs, results, component parts, and 
‘Zenon size of various personnel organizations. The University proposes to 
carry out such research in cooperation with a number of establishments of different 
sizes and types. Included in this research will be an attempt to develop quantitative 
standards for measuring the effectiveness of the performance of personnel depart- 
ments. Such criteria are necessary in order to determine the feasible scope and limits 
of personnel administration. 


Organization and Executive Leadership 


— is a wide variety of organizational patterns and a variation in the manner in 
which executives carry out their work. It is proposed to study selected organi- 
zation structures with the view to determining which types of executive methods are 
best suited to various types of organizational patterns. 


Absenteeism 


— is a problem which requires careful study regarding the causes and 
the feasible methods of reduction. The University plans to work with several 
plants and several unions in carrying out such a research project. 


Study of Executive and Supervisory Talents 


ample, how can it be measured, and how early in life can it be discovered? The 
University proposes to work cooperatively with business, industry, government, and 
education in studying such aspects as the groupings of various types of executive and 
supervisory positions, and the development of measures of the traits and other quali- 
fications required for such positions. 


A pros are often raised regarding executive and supervisory talent. For ex- 


Job Potentialities in Ohio 


— and job seekers could plan their courses of study and select job careers 
much more effectively if they knew the relative opportunities in various fields. 
The University proposes to work with governmental agencies, employers, and unions 
in developing and making available such information. 
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Job Analysis for Distributive Industries 


= University plans to cooperate with a number of establishments in the distribu- 
tive industries in studying job analysis methods and in preparing a guide for job 
analysis and job specifications which are suitable for the retail trade, the wholesale 
trade, and other phases of the distributive field. 







Practical Problems of Wages 


ROBLEMS in connection with wages in industry, government, and education are 
Fam and will likely remain numerous and important. The University will 
undertake to make certain studies from which it is believed practical benefit can re- 
sult. There is the problem of the yearly annual wage. How feasible is it? If 
feasible, how can it be put into effect? There is also the problem of incentives and 
their relationship to wage problems. The University plans to pursue immediately 
one or two phases of this problem in cooperation with industry, business, govern- 
ment, education, and organized labor. 













Sales Engineering 


NE of the important occupations in the engineering field has been that of sales 
O engineering. The University will undertake studies regarding the definition 
and scope of sales engineering, the personal requirements for success in this occupa- 
tion, and how the University curriculum should be best arranged for preparing stu- 
dents for sales engineering jobs. It is planned to contact a number of employers of 
sales engineers and to work with them cooperatively in discovering important factors 
which both the University and employers need to know about this occupation. 
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Studies of Graduate and Undergraduate Engineers 


i University, employers, students, and graduates are interested in criteria for the 
selection of candidates for admission to study engineering. Research on the 
University campus as well as in establishments employing engineers is now being 
undertaken. | 

A study is also being undertaken to discover what graduate engineers do for a 
living, one, five, ten, twenty years after graduation from college. The evaluation of 
aims, content, and emphasis in engineering education will be studied in relationship 
to the results of this investigation. 








Re-engineering Jobs for the Handicapped 


I Is important that jobs be studied in an effort to employ fully, handicapped work- 
ers. The University in cooperation with a number of different establishments 
plans to determine the possibility of redesigning working arrangements (work place, 
standard tools, machine tools, etc.) in order to enable physically handicapped em- 
ployees to function effectively. 
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Study of Tool Engineers > 


HE University has begun a nation-wide study of tool engineers in cooperation 
Bp ets the American Society of Tool Engineers. The duties of and qualifications 
for jobs now being held by tool engineers are being studied together with the prob- 
able resulting effects of these findings on the courses of study offered in technical 
schools, colleges, and universities. 


Evaluation of Interviewing and Counseling 


stupy is already in progress evaluating some of the basic techniques in personnel 
A work, particularly those of interviewing, group counseling, and discussion 
groups in education and also in industry. The effect of providing recreational 
facilities for students, using student committees, living in cooperative houses, and 
other methods are being studied and appraised. 


Supply and Demand of Personnel Workers 


LTHOUGH personnel workers are widely employed in business, industry, educa- 
A tion, and government little is known regarding the current and future demand 
for such workers, especially in relation to the numbers being trained. This is a 
desirable field of research to which the University is already giving attention. 


Jobs in Radio and Television 


iN ANALYsIs will be made of jobs in the radio broadcasting industry and aptitude 
measures and other predictors of success will be developed. The study will be 


extended to include jobs which are developing in television and frequency modu- 
lation. 





